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The First Two Years of Latin 


‘‘Beginning Latin”’ and ‘‘Second Year Latin’’ 
416 pages $1.40 576 pages $1.68 
By Perey O. Prace, Litt.D. 


Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 


HESE two books give the study of Latin an extraordinary 
freshness, reality, and utility by linking the work closely 
with the English language and modern conditions of living. 
With these books, the progress of the pupil is sure and his 
mastery thorough. In order to accomplish the end sought, 
it has been necessary to depart from the conventional lines of 
the old-time text-books. The gaps which have heretofore 
made the pupil’s advance so difficult have been carefully 
bridged and ingenious methods have been employed to make 
the work interesting and intelligible to the pupil and give him 
real power over the language. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


TEACHERS 


FROM EVERY STATE IN THE UNION 
ARE EQUALLY INSISTENT THAT 


D'OOGE AND EASTMAN'S 


CAESAR IN GAUL 
Ginn 70 Fifth 
IS ADMIRABLY SUITED TO THEIR 
REQUIREMENTS 
Company New York 
‘Caesar in Gaul’ —-D’Ooge and Eastman 
which has been used in this School since its 
publication in 1919, meets all the require- 
| ments of the New York State Syllabus for 
second-year Latin in text, vocabulary, prose 
composition, and other special details. The 
correlation of the prose composition with 
the text is notably good. The book is 
attractive in paper, print, and pictures. 
Our teachers and students have enjoyed it 

and profited by using it. 


IDA WESSA, CHAIRMAN LATIN DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK 
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THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY ONCE AGAIN 
(Concluded from page 179) 


F (9) Cicero, De Senectute, De Amicitia, De Divi- 
natione, by William Armistead Falconer, Recently 
Judge of the Tenth Chancery Circuit Court, Arkansas, 
A. 


The contents of this book are as follows: 


Preface <v-vi>; De Senectute, Introduction <2- 
>, Text and Translation <8-99>; De Amicitia, 
<103-107>, Text and _ Translation 
<108-211>; De Divinatione, Introduction <214- 
221>, Text and Translation <222-539>; Index to the 
De Senectute <541-548>; Index to the De Amicitia 
<549-553>; Index to the De Divinatione <554- 

>. 


Since the phenomenon of a Judge, or an Ex-Judge, 
translating a classical work, or concerning himself at all 
with a classical work, is unhappily rare in our country’, 
one naturally wonders how it came to pass that Judge 
Falconer is the author of a translation of a volume in 
the Loeb Classical Library. To this natural question 
the Preface contains an answer (it says much else, 
too!): 

While my uncle, then in his eighty-first year, was 
confined to his room by a serious illness, he received a 
letter of consolation from a friend, who quoted from 
Shuckburgh’s translation of the De Senectute. This 

uotation, though short, brought solace and cheer to 
the invalid and made him eager to hear more of Cicero’s 
views on old age, and, as a result, he asked me to bring 
him the essay in the Latin and read it to him... . 
when I had finished, my uncle begged me—more, I 
think, for my good than for his own pleasure—to 
write out a translation of the entire treatise. I pleaded 
that my Latin was too rusty and that my judicial 
duties did not leave me leisure for such a task. He 
replied that my Latin would brighten with use and that 
an hour or half-hour spent upon it now and then would 
not be missed and would afford me needed recreation. 
In his earnestness he exacted a promise which his death 
a few months later made only the more sacred. And 
so, on the trains as I went about the circuit, in hotels at 
night after trying cases all day, and in odd moments at 
home, I strove to redeem that promise. After several 


- fevisions a translation was completed and put into 


Judge Falconer adds that the translation of the De 
Senectute came by way of Dr. Paul Elmer More to the 
attention of Professor Edward Capps, the American 
Editor of the Loeb Classical Library. Ultimately, it 
was accepted for publication, and Judge Falconer was 
invited to translate also the other two treatises in- 
cluded within this volume. The Preface conclu’es 
as follows: 


‘Kindred instances are those of ex-Senator J. H. Lewis, whose 
k, The Two Great Republics, Rome and the United States, 
was reviewed by Professor E. T. Sage in Tue CLAssicaL WEEKLY 
8.15-16, and of ex-Governor H. S. Hadley, whose work, Rome 
and the World Today, was reviewed by Professor C. W. Keyes in 
Classica WEEKLY 16.101-102. 


.. . .Pour years have gone by since this work was 
egun. It has been carried on amid many interruptions. 
Ill-health, and, more often, the prior claims of pro- 
fessional and official duties have made the task an 
arduous one; and yet, because of these studies in 
classical learning and my contact with great scholars, . 
living and dead, no other period of my life has brought 
me so much pleasure of mind and soul: qua voluptate 
nulla certe potest esse mator, 
Evidently, any educated person who has the will may, 
even in this twentieth century, prove true, in his own 
case, of the Classics what Cicero said (Pro Archia 16) of 
<classical> culture... .haec studia adulescentiam 
alunt, ete. 

It is especially interesting to note that Judge Fal- 
coner, in translating the quotations that Cicero so 
frequently makes from the Latin poets, himself em- 
ploys verse. Asa specimen I give first the rendering of 
De Senectute 1: 

© Titus, should some aid of mine dispel 

The cares that now within thy bosom dwell 

And wring thy heart and torture thee with pain, 

What then would be the measure of my gain? 

For, my dear Atticus, I may fitly speak to you in 
these self-same lines in which, 

That man 

Of little wealth, but rich in loyalty 
speaks to Flamininus. And yet I am Laer garg sure 
that it cannot be said of you, as the poet said of Flami- 
ninus, 

You fret and worry, Titus, day and night, 
for I know your self-control and the even temper of 
your mind, and I am aware that you brought home from 
Athens not only a cognomen but culture and practical 
wisdom too. Nevertheless I suspect that you, at 
times, are quite seriously perturbed by the same 
circumstances which are troubling me; but to find 
comfort for them is too difficult a task to be under- 
taken now and must be deferred until another time. 


I give now text and translation of De Divinatione 
1.40-41: 

Num te ad fabulas revoco vel nostrorum vel Grae- 
corum poetarum? Narrat enim et apud Ennium 
Vestalis illa: 

excita cum tremulis anus attulit artubu’ lumen, 

talia tum memorat lacrimans exterrita somno: 

‘Eurydica prognata, pater quam noster amavit, 

vires vitaque corpu’ meum nunc deserit omne. 

nam me visus homo pulcher per amoena salicta 
et ripas raptare locosque novos; ita sola 
postilla, germana soror, errare videbar 

tardaque vestigare et quaerere te neque posse 

corde capessere; semita nulla pedem stabilibat. 

exin compellare pater me voce videtur 

his verbis: “O gnata, tibi sunt ante gerendae 

aerumnae, post ex fluvio fortuna  resistet’’. 

haec effatu’ pater, germana, repente recessit 
nec sese dedit in conspectum corde cupitus, 

quamquam multa manus ad caeli caerula templa 
tendebam lacrumans et blanda voce vocabam. 

vix aegro tum corde meo me somnus reliquit’. 

May I not recall to your memory some stories to be 
found in the works of Roman and of Greek poets? 
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For example, the following dream of the Vestal Virgin? 
is from Ennius: 

The vestal from her sleep in fright awoke 

And to the startled maid, whose trembling hands 

A lamp did bear, thus spoke in tearful tones: 

“QO daughter of Eurydice, thou whom 

Our father loved, from my whole frame departs 

The vital force. For in my dream I saw 

A man of beauteous form, who bore me off 

Through willows sweet, along the fountain’s brink, 

To places strange. And then, my sister dear, 

Alone, with halting step and longing heart, 

I seemed to wander, seeking thee in vain; 

There was no path to make my footing sure. 

And then I thought my father spoke these words: 

‘Great sorrows, daughter, thou must first endure 

Until thy fortune from the Tiber rise’. 

When this was said he suddenly withdrew; 

Nor did his cherished vision come again, 

Though oft I raised my hand to heaven’s dome 

And called aloud in tearful, pleading voice. 

Then sleep departing left me sick at heart’. 

In quoting Judge Falconer’s translation of this 
passage, I have another point in mind. I want to call 
the attention of readers of THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 
to the valuable material locked up in the fragments of 
the early Latin authors, more especially, of course, in 
the fragments of Ennius. These fragments, whether 
they come from the Annales, or from his tragedies, 
are often of direct interest and importance to the 
student of the Aeneid, because they deal with the 
Trojan cycle of stories. Immediately after the passage 
just quoted, Cicero (De Divinatione 1.42), quotes 
again from Ennius, from the tragedy called Alexander’, 
a most interesting passage having to do with Hecuba’s 
dream prior to the birth of Paris. In § 44 Cicero 
quotes from Accius. 

Through passages such as these we learn how greatly 
the student of early Latin literature is indebted to 
Cicero for the best of what we know concerning early 
Latin literature. Nonius Marcellus, in his Dictionary 
of Republican Latin, as Lindsay has called it', cites 
much from the early authors, but he is in no way con- 
cerned with matters of literature, and he gives us 
passages shorn wholly of their context; his quotations 
are, therefore, largely destitute of literary merit. 
Cicero, on the other hand, quotes to illustrate an idea, 
and he frequently indicates the setting of the passage 
he is citing. Further, his quotations are longer than 
are those made by Nonius. We owe to Cicero two of 
the three longest extant fragments of the Annales of 
innius. One of these is the passage quoted above 
from De Divinatione 1.40-41. The other, having to 
do with the famous taking of the auspicia by Romulus 
and Remus, is to be found in De Divinatione 1.107. 
In his note on Cicero, De Officiis 1.114, H. A. Holden, 

*This Vestal is Rhea Silvia, mother of Romulus and Remus. 
Ennius made her daughter of Aeneas (so Servius on Aeneid 1.273, 
6. 777-779, Pausanias 10, 26.1). On the passage see W. Y. Sellar, 
The Roman Poets of the Republic?, 108-110 (Oxford, 1889); 
F. Leo, Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur, 1.83 (Berlin, Weid- 
mann, 1913. See THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 7.188-190). 

‘Judge Falconer says (page 270, note 3), “The author of this 
quotation is unknown". But J. Vahlen, Ennianae Poesis Reli- 
quiae?’, page 124, writes: “Enni Alexandro hos versus cum Har- 
tungo Eur. rest. 0 p. 234 attribuit Ribbeckius nec dubitavi eos ut 
olim hog loco, in principio huius trageodiae, ponere"’. 

‘In his interesting monograph, Nonius Marcellus’ Dictionary 
of Republican Latin (Oxford, Parker, 1901. Pp. 120. See my re- 
marks on this pamphlet, in American Journal of Philology 29. 
479-482). 


the English scholar, showed in most interesting way the 
extent to which Cicero quoted from Ennius’s tragedies, 
Cicero quotes from eight different plays, at least 
(Aleum-o, Alexander, Andromacha Aechmalotis, Iphi- 
genia, Medea Exsul, Melanippa, Telamo, Thyestes) 
in at least thirty-two different places. 

The most interesting of these quotations are, of 
course, those which have to do with the stories of the 
Trojan Cycle. One-half of all Ennius’s tragedies 
deal with such stories; compare e. g. the Achilles, 
Achilles Aristarchi, Aiax, Alexander, Hectoris Lutra, 
Hecuba, Iphigenia, and the Telamo. It has even been 
thought that evidences can be seen of a tendency on 
Ennius’s part to group plays: compare e. g. the Aiax 
and the Telamo, the Andromacha and the Hecuba. 
The fragments of Ennius can be found most readily 
in Vahlen, Ennianae Poesis Reliquiae? (Teubner, 
Leipzig, 1903. For my review of part of this book see 
American Journal of Philology 32 [1911], 1-35). The 
tragic fragments can be found also in O. Ribbeck, 
Tragicorum Romanorum Fragmenta* (Leipzig, 1897). 

I should like to pursue this subject further. But 
lack of space forbids, at least at this time. I must 
conclude, therefore, with two or three remarks. Ina 
paper entitled Legend and History in the Aeneid, 
published in The Classical Journal 19.198-214 (Janu- 
ary, 1924), I called attention (198, note 1) to two im- 
portant discussions of the development of the Trojan- 
Roman story: Henry Nettleship, The Story of Aeneas’ 
Wanderings, printed in John Conington’s edition of 
Vergil, 2.xlv-lxili; and Gordon J. Laing, The Legend of 
the Trojan Settlement in Latium, The Classical Journal 
6(1910), 51-64. Something was said in this paper on 
the place of the Trojan story in the Bellum Punicum of 
Naevius and in the Annales of Ennius (201-204). 
In a paper entitled References to Literature in Plautus 
and Terence (American Journal of Philology 40 [1919], 
231-261), I discussed the part played by the Trojan 
story in the comedies of Plautus and Terence (254- 
260). I would call attention especially to the superb 
passage, Plautus, Bacchides 925-978, ‘‘a long parody, in 
general of many Greek and Latin plays portraying the 
fall of Troy and its consequences, in particular, I 
suspect, of Ennius; the parody is uttered by Chrysalus 
servos" (258: compare 259-260). This passage, rein- 
forced by allusions in Bacchides g8o ff., suggests to one 
the contents of the whole Trojan Epic Cycle’. On 
Plautus's parodies of Ennius, and their significance to 
the student of Latin literature I had something to say 
in the same paper (239). 

CHARLES KNAPP 


THE GOLD SANDS OF THE PACTOLUS 


A persistent tradition sporadically expressed in Greek 
and Roman literature associates the fabulous wealth of 
the Lydian Kings with the presence of gold in the sands 
washed by the waters of the Pactolus river at Sardes. 
The riches of Gyges furnish a commonplace metaphor 


5For a most convenient discussion of this Epic Cycle, see the 
edition of Odyssey 13-24 by D. B. Munro (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1901), pages 340-383. 
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to the poet Archilochus more than two centuries before 
Sophocles, in the Philoctetes, which was produced in 
409 B. C., refers directly to the ‘great Pactolus, rich in 
gold’ (392). At the other end of the literary produc- 
tivity of Greece, in the artificial epic of Nonnus, who 
wrote in 500 A. D., Sardes is described in characteristic 
flowery language as ‘coeval with the sun, Sardes, where 
sparkles the rich clay of the banks of the gold-dis- 
gorging Pactolus’ (Dionysiaca 41.87-88). Ovid, Meta- 
morphoses 11.142-145,is, in common with other Roman 
writers, obviously following current mythological 
tradition when he describes how the golden curse of 
Midas was transfused from the human body to the 
stream, and thence ‘the fields with their saturated 
soil took on the pallid sheen of gold’. 

However, in all this chorus of circumstantial, though 
poetical, reference to the gold-flowing Pactolus occasion- 
al voices are heard in rationalistic protest. One of the 
most interesting of these statements is made by Phi- 
lostratus, who flourished in 200 A. D., in his life of the 
philosopher Apollonius of Tyana. The biographer 
writes thus (6.37: I use Professor Phillimore’s trans- 
lation) : 

Two legends were current at Sardis, one, that the 

Pactolus of old brought down gold-dust to Croesus; 
and the other, that the trees there were older than the 
earth. Of the first, Apollonius said he was reasonably 
sure, because there were once auriferous sands on 
Tmolus, and the rain would sweep them down into the 
Pactolus; and afterwards, in course of time, as usual, 
the deposit had been exhausted by washing away. 
The second legend he jeered at, saying, ‘You call the 
trees older than the earth? Well, in all these years 
that I have been studying science, I never yet dis- 
covered any stars older than the heavens’; by which he 
conveyed the lesson that a thing cannot exist when 
that in which it grows is not yet in existence. 
The element in these remarks that is important for the 
present study is the casual assumption, as of a matter of 
common knowledge, that gold was no longer a product 
of the Pactolus, although gold may be reasonably 
supposed to have existed in its sands in the time of 
Croesus, eight centuries earlier. 

Strabo, writing about 25 B. C., states (Geography 
13.4) with equal clarity and precision that of old the 
Pactolus bore Jown from Mt. Tmolus the gold-dust 
which furnished the wealth of Croesus and his an- 
cestors; ‘but now’, says he, ‘the gold-dust has failed’. 

There is no evidence of any cumulative quantity of 
gold at Sardes after the collapse of the Lydian régime. 
On the contrary, direct assertions by intelligent in- 
vestigators inform us that, while gold was washed 
from the Pactolus in the time of Croesus, the deposits 
were subsequently exhausted. Yet in spite of these 
facts the delightful legend of the sands of the Pactolus 
sparkling with gold is a favorite topic of reference 

among the poets. Is there, perhaps, some basis of 


fact for the persistence of the story? 

The French archaeologist, Lenormant, in 1870 
attributed the original provenance of several terra- 
cottas, which are now in the Louvre, to Sardes be- 
cause of the nature of the composition of the clay. 
He describes the clay as sprinkled with imperceptible 
particles of gold, which either were introduced in- 


tentionally into the clay, or else, as is more probable, 
existed naturally in the clay of the bed of the Pactolus. 
This statement of Lenormant is passed over in silence 
by Pottier and Reinach (La Nécropole de Myrina, 8) 
and receives little credence from Winter (Die Typen 
der Figtirlichen Terrakotten, III 1, LXX). 

As a matter of fact, however, the clay of pottery 
found at Sardes is thickly strewn with minute gold- 
colored particles. These are particularly noticeable 
in the heart of the clay as revealed in modern breaks 
and form a distinguishing characteristic of Lydian 
pottery and terracott:s. Because of this nature of the 
clay and in view of the extraordinary statement of 
Lenormant it seemed to me important to secure expert 
scientific opinion on the subject. Professor A. H. 
Phillips, the distinguished mineralogist at Princeton, 
submitted to tests under the microscope several of the 
golden specks taken from a terracotta found at Sardes 
that dates from about 600 B. C. He proved that the 
particles were of mica, not of gold. Sixteen grammes 
of this same terracotta were then taken by Professor 
N. H. Furman, of the Department of Chemistry at 
Princeton, for quantitative chemical analysis. Pro- 
fessor Furman first made tests for the presence of gold. 
On these he reports that 

. .after microscopic examination had revealed plainly 
that the golden scales were crystals of a species of 
mica, large samples, five and ten grammes respectively, 
were submitted to aqua regia treatment. This extract 
when put through the usual course of procedure did not 
give any qualitative indication of gold. The portion 
insoluble in aqua regia was decomposed by treatment 
with hydrofluoric and sulphuric acids. I failed to get 
any gold reaction from this material. 

The composition of the terracotta was proved by 
analysis to be as follows: 


Ferric Oxide (Fe,Og) ............. 7.95 
3.38 
Magnesia (MgO) ................ 2.61 
0.98 
(Water and carbon dioxide) 

AG 100.33 


If these figures are compared with the analyses of 
three archaic terracottas from Campania made in the 
laboratory of tne Berlin Museum and cited by Herbert 
Koch, in Dachterrakotten aus Campanien, 11, it will 
be seen that the chief divergence occurs in the greater 
amount of silica and in the smaller amount of lime in the 
Sardes specimen. The average of the lime in the three 
pieces from Italy is 10.01 {% as compared with 3.38 % 
in the fragment from Sardes. It may be noted further 
that the content of lime is far greater in the two frag- 
ments of Mycenaean ware analyzed by Professor 
William Foster, of Princeton, the figures being respect- 
ively 19.80 and 13.82 (Journal American Chemical 
Society, 32 [1910], 1263). 

Although these tests reveal absolutely no trace of 
gold in the selected specimen of terracotta made from 
the clay of Sardes, there can be no doubt that in the 
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time of the Lydian hegemony gold existed in the soil 
of the slopes of Mt. Tmolus, whence it was washed by 
the Pactolus and other rivers of Lydia. It is equally 
certain that the vast quantity of gold metal possessed 
by the kings was largely traceable to this source. 
Specific statements, however, have been cited asseverat- 
ing the exhaustion of the supply. This would not 
necessarily mean that at any particular time gold 
ceased to exist in the earth of Tmolus or in the sands of 
the rivers, but would simply register the fact that the 
quantity available was not profitable for exploitation. 
There is, indeed, no reason to suppose that traces of 
natural gold should not still be found in the sand and 
soil about Mt. Tmolus, and Professor Howard Crosby 
Butler, in the Sardes Publications (Volume 1, page 16, 
note 1) refers to the finding of particles in pits sunk in 
the bed of the Pactolus. Unfortunately he records no 
details of the appearance of the particles nor does he 
state to what tests they were submitted for the deter- 
mination of their nature. 

It may be that the fact of the exhaustion of gold 

deposits, at least to such an extent that mining of gold 
was no longer profitable, may furnish the kernel of 
truth in the legend of the wife of Pythes. Pythes, or 
Pythios, perhaps a descendant and heir of Croesus, 
was the Lydian millionaire who presented Dareios 
with the golden vine and plane tree, and who offered 
Xerxes his fortune while entertaining his army. The 
tale of the wife of Pythes and the Lydian women is 
given by Plutarch (floruit 80 A. D.: compare Moralia 
262 D-263 A), and later by Polyaenus (floruit 160 
A. D.). As the account of Polyaenus is more succinct 
I shall quote from that (Strategemata 8.42): 
‘After Pythes had found gold mines, he bade all the 
citizens seek, dig, and wash gold, and do nothing else 
whatever on land or sea. All were forbidden to 
cultivate their fields or engage in other means of liveli- 
hood. But presently the women came to Pythopolis, 
the wife of Pythes, and begged for her intercession. 
She sent them away with words of cheer, and then 
summoned the craftsmen in gold and directed them to 
make gold fishes, cakes, fruits, meat, and all edibles in 
gold. When Pythes returned from his journey and 
asked for dinner, his wife set before him a gold table on 
which nothing edible was placed, but only imitations 
of food in gold. Pythes praised the workmanship of the 
objects and asked for something to eat. Again the wife 
set out only gold imitations so that Pythes burst into a 
rage and said he was starving. ‘But’, said she, 
“you have stopped husbandry and the other arts and 
have ordered the people only to mine useless gold. 
Of ‘what profit is that to men if they have no fields 
ploughed and planted?’ Thus instructed by the 
wisdom of his wife, Pythes abandoned the metal works 
and sent the workmen back to farming and their other 
tasks’. 

From these various facts and statements the follow- 
ing conclusions may be readily deduced: 

(1) Literary and archaeological evidence proves 
that the wealth of Croesus and his family was based on 
the actual gold metal found in the earth of Mt. Tmolus 
and in the sands of the Pactolus. 

(2) Literary and historical testimony indicates 
that not long after the time of Croesus himself the 
gold deposits were so nearly exhausted that mining 
and washing operations were no longer profitable. 


(3) The persistence of the poetical legend of the 
gold sands of the Pactolus may be partially due to the 
fact that the clay used for the pottery and terracotta: 
of Sardes is sprinkled with innumerable minute parti- 
cles of golden-colored mica. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY THEODORE LESLIE SHEAR 


REVIEWS 


Die Elegien des Sextus Propertius Erklart von Max 
Rothstein. Erster Teil: Erstes und Zweites Buch. 
Zweite Auflage. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung (1920). Pp. IV + 500. 

In spite of some rather serious defects Rothstein's 
Propertius has generally been regarded as the best 
complete commentary on the poet. Since the book 
made its first appearance in 1898, a period of more than 
twenty years has elapsed during which a very great 
amount of work has been done on almost every aspect of 
the poet, so that the present thorough revision is 
very welcome to scholars. Propertius is a difficult 
poet and he requires a commentary. Moreover, his 
work is at the very center of Roman elegy, and this 
fact raises a multitude of literary questions which 
should not be slighted in a good commentary, al- 
though it is impossible to deal with them fully in two 
volumes of moderate compass. In his first edition 
Rothstein devoted special attention to the details of 
Propertius himself and rather slighte1 the more general 
questions of his literary affinities, Greek and Roman. 
If one of these two groups of questions had to be 
slighted, the editor undoubtedly chose wisely when he 
gave his chief attention to the details of the poet's 
own style, meter, etc., for it was precisely these details 
which first called for explanation in a good commentary. 
But having dealt fully with these questions, he found 
that he had little space left for those of a more general 
character. Thus the book did not in 1898, and does 
not to-day, supply an adequate interpretation of 
Propertius. But this is hardly the editor's fault. 
Such an interpretation would require much more space 
than is allotted to the volumes of the series—the well 
known annotated series of Weidmann—to which this 
edition belongs. And this would remain true even if 
Rothstein had utilized every bit of space to the best 
advantage—which he has not always done. 

It seems to the reviewer, therefore, that one must not 
expect to find every question affecting Propertius 
touched on in this commentary. Such a thing was 
impossible. But the editor has nevertheless packed an 
immense amount of useful comment into the book, 
and we must be grateful for what he gives us, which is in 
fact very much more than we can find anywhere else 
within the same limits. 

Although the revised edition follows the same general 
plan as the first edition, the editor has improved it in 
several ways. By means of excision and compression 
he has made space for new material, and, when the 
greatly augmented amount of such material is borne in 
mind, it is matter for surprise that this new first volume 
is larger than the old by some 42 pages only. 
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The Einleitung, which has been enlarged by two 
pages, bears here and there marks of revision. It 
includes no new topics but, as in the old edition, deals 
with the life of Propertius, the chronology of his poems, 
the history and the sources of Roman elegy, and the 
style and characteristics of Propertius himself. In the 
biographical part there are a few unimportant changes, 
but Rothstein still clings to the old explanation of the 
four names, Sextus Aurelius Propertius Nauta, which 
are found in some of the best manuscripts, e. g. A F, 
though not in the best one, N. Nauta, he says, is due toa 
‘ridiculous misunderstanding’ of the false reading 
navita dives eras (2.24 b.38),and Aurelius is impossible 
because the Roman system of names did not at the 
time of Propertius’s birth allow two gentilicia. Per- 
haps. But to my mind neither of these explanations 
is adequate. It would have required not only a 
‘ridiculous’ but an incredible misunderstanding of 2. 
24 b.38 to infer that one of the poet’s names was Nauta. 
As for Aurelius, it is not so sure that at that time in 
Etruria and the parts of Umbria which were so strongly 
influenced by Etruria the Roman system of names 
prevailed so strictly as to make two gentilicia im- 
possible. Marx (Lucilius, 2, 198, note 1) has called 
attention to the two gentilicia in the case of Aurelius 
Opilius, the grammaticus who flourished about 100 B.C., 
the form of whose name, although he was a freedman, 
supports the. two gentilicia, Aurelius Propertius. 
Marx adds that it has not yet been demonstrated that 
the scribes attached the name Aurelius to Propertius in 
the manuscripts without any good reason. But, how- 
ever this may be, Aurelius and Nauta seem to need 
more consideration than they have as yet received. 
It may at least be said that no satisfactory explanation 
has yet been given, if they are in fact false, of the 
manner in which they became attached to Sextus 
Propertius. 


The chronology of the poems is still based in this new 
edition upon the so-called Quinquennium: compare 
3.25.3. quinque tibi potui servire fideliter annos. 
Since Book 3 was published about 22 B. C. (compare 
3.18 with its allusion to the death of Marcellus, 23 
B. C., and several references to the Parthians, e. g. 3. 
12), Rothstein reckons back five years to Book 1, 
which cannot, he says, have appeared before 27 B. C. 
But he assumes (1) that the Quinquennium includes the 
whole period of the poet’s love for Cynthia, without 
excluding any temporary estrangements to which he 
alludes, and (2) that in using the term quinguennium 
Propertius is not counting the years from the beginning 
of the love affair but (for the reader's sake) -from the 
date of publication of Book 1. He admits that 2.31 
would raise a difficulty, ‘if it were certain that this 
poem refers to the dedication of the temple of the 
Palatine Apollo in 28 B. C. and not rather to the open- 
ing of the fore-court to the public at a somewhat later 
date’. But it is difficult to see how 2.31 can refer to 
anything else than the dedication, since, as Reisch 
and Leo have remarked, Augustus left Rome in 27 
B.C. and did not return until 24 B. C., a date which 
would be too late for Book 2. If then we assign 2.31 


to 28 B. C., it follows that Book 1 cannot have been 
published as late as 27 B. C. Indeed, 2.31 is a better 
starting-point for working out the chronology than is 
the Quinquennium. I cannot here go further into the 
question, but I may note in leaving this topic that 
Rothstein seems to be entirely justified in rejecting the 
chronology proposed by Birt (Rheinisches Museum 
70.253) and Hollstein (De Monobibli Propertii Ser- 
mone, etc. <1911>), who have tried to show that parts 
of Book 1 were composed as early as 40-32 B. C. 
Compare Rothstein’s Anhang, pages 458-460. 


The only part of the Einleitung which has been en- 
tirely rewritten is that which deals with the sources of 
Roman elegy. Here Rothstein has greatly improved 
his book. In the first edition he propounded the 
strange theory that the essentially narrative elegy of 
Antimachus, which had a meager framework of a 
personal character, developed into a type of elegy in 
which the personal element was greatly expanded while 
the narrative was greatly reduced; that this type gave 
rise to Roman elegy. The fatal objection to this 
theory was that Rothstein could not point to any 
Greek who wrote the developed type of elegy which 
he assumed. In his new edition he has frankly thrown 
all this overboard, greatly to the advantage of his out- 
line. He is now careful not to dogmatise as to just 
how closely the Greeks ever approximated the Roman 
erotic elegy as we find it in Tibullus and Propertius, 
though he is inclined to believe that they had de- 
veloped something pretty nearly like it, even if we 
cannot prove the fact. He is skeptical about the view 
(urged especially by Wilamowitz) that the Greek 
erotic epigram was the chief source of Roman elegy. 
He thinks that the two genres are in general too much at 
variance, although he admits that some Roman elegies 
undoubtedly originate in Greek epigrams, e. g. Pro- 
pertius 2.12 (on winged Love). He puts forth the con- 
jecture, but only as a conjecture, that such elegiac 
scratchings as are proved by Plautus, Merc. 408, 
where the old man says (when it is proposed that a girl 
should be lodged in his house), impleantur elegearum 
meae fores carbonibus, and Ovid, Amores 3.1.53, 
where the elegy itself says vel quotiens foribus duris 
illisa pependi, non verita a populo praetereunte legi, 
may have been developed into literary form by some 
Hellenistic poet. These passages he takes to be re- 
flections of a popular (Hellenistic) custom, but, since 
the first refers rather to rude epigrams (as Rothstein 
himself indicates), and the second occurs in a highly 
sophisticated poet after erotic had already reached its 
highest development at Rome, we do not learn much 
about the origin of the type of elegy which Tibullus 
and Propertius wrote. 


In all this there is but one allusion to the facts as we 
have them in Catullus, and this allusion ‘s that among 
Catullus's erotic epigrams there is at least one (76) 
which we should undoubtedly regard as an clevy in the 
sense in which the later Roman clegists understood the 
term. But in reality there is very much more in 
Catullus. In him we see the small erotic poem in 
distichs (the epigram) developing into the elegy, and 
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there is every reason to believe that he was feeling his 
way towards the very type of poem which Gallus, 
Tibullus, and Propertius later perfected (compare 
American Journal of Philology 36 <1915>, 155-184). 
Rothstein, in fact, does not grant that a Roman could 
be capable of so much originality, and he assumes that a 
Greek must have been the inventor because of the 
‘slight inclination and capacity of Roman literature for 
the development of new poetic forms unknown to the 
Greeks’. But in the age of Cicero and Catullus the 
Romans had made a good beginning of casting off 
their Greek leading-strings, and in the age of Tibullus 
and Propertius this process had gone much farther. 
To such men in such an age Greek literature was 
material to be admired and utilized, but this did not 
necessarily limit the free expression of the literary 
artist, and, so far as Catullus is concerned, we must 
always bear in mind that we are dealing with one of the 
very greatest of Rome’s geniuses. To my mind it is 
very probable that Catullus is the man whom we should 
regard as the real inventor of Roman elegy. He it was 
who took over Greek elements and fused them with 
Roman, not indeed to the same degree and in the same 
perlection as the Augustans, but in the same manner and 
from the same point of view. 


In this connection there is another question on which 
Rothstein does not touch, although it is fundamental. 
This is the social position of woman. It is impossible 
to conceive how the typical Roman elegy with its 
chivalrous idealization of woman could have developed 
in an environment in which woman held so subordinate 
a position as she did in Greece, even (apparently) in the 
Hellenistic period. In Roman life, on the other hand, 
woman held a position which explains the presence of 
this ideal picture of her which is presented by the 
elegists. It matters not what may be the character 
of the individual fair one. The lover, if he be a real 
lover, endows her (when things are going well!) with all 
that he imagines to be best in woman, and this attitude 
of his is conditioned by the general attitude of his 
race, his social group, his family. In other words, un- 
less woman holds a position of esteem in the actual life 
that lies back of literature, there can be no love poetry 
worthy the name. 

With regard to the numerous attempts to recon- 
struct lost Greek elegies by means of passages in later 
erotic literature which bear so close a resemblance to 
each other that they are assumed to come from a 
common source—the method of Leo's followers— 
Rothstein is very conservative, and rightly so. Even 
though he himself believes that the typical erotic 
elegy was a Greek invention, he is careful to point out 
that this is nevertheless an assumption and that all 
efforts to reconstruct lost elegies are contingent on the 
truth of this assumption. At best he thinks it possible 
to infer by this method only the general character of the 
lost elegy, not the details, and then only when we can be 
certain that the resemblances with which it is necessary 
to work are derived from literature, not life, for elements 
taken from life may have been utilized independently 
by many poets without the intervention of a common 


literary ‘source’. Moreover, the ground is especially 
treacherous when we are dealing with matters of senti- 
ment. These caveats are necessary because of the 
extremes to which Leo’s hypothesis has been carried by 
his followers, who have often tried to reconstruct even 
the details of lost Greek elegies. 

Rothstein’s method of dealing with the text has also 
been improved. The book is primarily a commentary 
and in the first edition an effort was made to separate 
questions of text from the commentary and deal with 
them in an Anhang. But there is no poet in whom 
these questions are more closely connected than they 
are in Propertius. Rothstein has now recognized this 
and has transferred from the Anhang to the commen- 
tary the references to passages in which his text differs 
from the best manuscripts. In the treatment of the 
text he is very conservative, and he is quite correct in 
asserting that the text of Propertius is not, as all too 
many scholars have believed, exceptionally corrupt, 
but that it is relatively good, and that we ought not to 
attempt by conjecture to smooth out the crabbed 
language and disjointed thought of the poet. 

The commentary is the best part of the book and 
such comparison with the first edition as I have been 
able to make shows that it has been carefully revised. 
It is possible here to make only a few general com- 
ments. The first edition was criticised because so 
little Greek was cited. Rothstein admits this fact, 
but asserts that he laid it down as a principle and still 
holds to it because most of the passages he might have 
cited were at best only half pertinent and he has not 
space for everything. There is, however, a good deal of 
Greek—more than in the first edition—and, although 
the really adequate commentary on Propertius, if such 
a book ever appears (F. Jacoby is supposed to be pre- 
paring one), will contain a vast deal more, it must be 
admitted that in the meantime Rothstein has quoted 
about as much Greek as his space allowed. The 
redundancy which characterized the first edition still 
persists here and there, though it is evident the editor 
has made an effort to be more concise. This is not, 
however, a great fault, and it is more than counter- 
balanced by one fine quality which is all too rare in 
editions of the Classics: Rothstein rarely blinks a 
difficulty. His explanation may not be satisfactory; 
it may even be wrong; but at least he tells the reader 
what he thinks about a difficulty and does not omit all 
comment simply because no agreement has as yet 
been attained. 

In closing this brief review, I note that the manu- 
script of the second volume (Books 3-4) had already 
been given to the printer when this first volume ap- 
peared. The print of the present volume is good, 
but the paper is of that very inferior quality, dirty 
white in color, which the Germans have apparently 
been forced to use in so many of their post-War books. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE ARTHUR L. WHEELER 


Sex. Propertii Elegiarum Libri IV. Iterum edidit 
Carolus Hosius. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner (1922). 
Pp. XXII + 190. 
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Since its first appearance in 1911 this Teubner 
edition of Propertius has been the best text of the poet. 
In the supplement to his Praefatio (dated in April, . 
1922), the editor says that the second edition has been 
reproduced by the anastatic process, to save expense, 
so that he has been forced to limit himself to a few 
corrections of the text and to some changes and ad- 
ditions in the critical apparatus. The text and the 
valuable indices—one of names, a second on the meter 
and prosody, and a third on the grammar—remain, 
therefore, essentially unchanged. The only important 
addition to the first edition is the supplement just 
mentioned (about eight pages) which has been 
attached to the reprint of the old Praefatio. 

In this supplement Hosius records and discusses 
briefly the results of the work which has been done on 
the poet's text since the appearance of the first edition. 
A great deal of this has been good work and as a result 
of it we are gradually acquiring a much better under- 
standing of the manuscripts and their interrelations 
than was possible eleven years ago. Such knowledge is 
a necessary prerequisite not only to the solution of the 
problems of text which have vexed this difficult poet, 
but to the numerous questions of language and style 
with which the interpreter of Propertius has to deal. 
It is therefore gratifying to note that the wild confusion 
which has prevailed on all these points is now being 
cleared up. Propertius has been the favorite stamping- 
ground for the conjectural critic. His Latin has 
seemed to many scholars to be often un-Latin, and 
there has been a widely prevalent belief that the reason 
for this is that the text is very corrupt, that, in a 
word, the manuscripts are bad and unreliable. This 
tendency still persists. Hosius records 325 new con- 
jectures which have been made in the past eleven 
years, but there are signs that this method of restoring 
Propertian Latin to normalcy is destined at no distant 
date to fall into disrepute with all save the dyed-in- 
the-wool divinatores, and the facts contained in Hosius’s 
edition supply the reason for those who will read be- 
tween the lines. In the first place, the best manu- 
scripts of Propertius are considerably older than (for 
instance) those of Catullus and Tibullus, neither of 
whom has suffered nearly so much at the hands of the 
conjectural critics. Hence it follows, in the second 
place, that, unless some quite extraordinary disaster 
has occurred in the text-tradition of Propertius, there is 
no good reason to believe that his text is more corrupt 
than that of Tibullus and Catullus; in fact there is a 
presumption that it is less corrrupt. And, thirdly, the 
numerous exact studies of Propertian language and 
method of composition are showing that most of the 
supposed corruptions in the text are not due to faulty 
manuscripts but to the very peculiar style of the 
poet himself, that, in plain language, they are not 
corruptions at all. In this way we have very largely 
got rid of the scores and hundreds of transpositions 
with which the text used to be tortured. Glance, for 
example, at Postgate’s text in the Corpus Poetarum 
Romanorum (1894), where the order of lines has again 
and again been twisted away from that which the manu- 


scripts present, and compare that text with this of 
Hosius, in which only two transpositions have been 
accepted. Unfortunately we cannot hope for any such 
reduction in the number of conjectures which are 
based on suspected syntax, word-meanings, meta- 
phors, etc., but here also the situation is improving, as 
may be inferred by a study of the number of con- 
jectures rejected by Hosius, Rothstein, and other con- 
servative scholars. 

Many good palaeographers are now agreed that the 
best manuscript, the Codex Neapolitanus (N), was 
written in the twelfth century. This is Hosius’s 
view, and he cites in its support the opinion of Milchsack, 
Gillmann, Chroust, and Birt. Birt has edited a com- 
plete facsimile of N in the well-known Leyden series, 
so that its readings have been made accessible to all 
scholars. Thus there is a tendency towards sub- 
stantial agreement concerning the date of N, a point 
which for many years after the appearance of Baeh- 
ren's e ition in 1880 was much discussed. Nowadays 
few scholars would assign to N a date later than the 
thirteenth century. Moreover, as between the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries the earlier date is 
winning its way. 

Another question which used to be much debated is 
that concerning the value of D and V, the Daventri- 
ensis and the Ottobonianus, both of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Baehrens esteemed them highly, but now scholars 
who have given special attention to the question, of 
whom I will mention B. L. Ullman and F. Jacoby, are 
disposed to deny that they have any value at all apart 
from the conjectures which they contain. Hosius is 
not yet quite ready to accept this extreme view, but he 
considers them of much less value than N A F. He 
discusses Professor Ullman’s views at some length. 
In Classical Philology 6 (1911), 282-301, Professor 
Ullman proposed to date A in the thirteenth century, 
and suggested that it is probably the manuscript which 
Richard de Furnival saw about 1250. Furthermore, 
he holds that Petrarch’s manuscript of Propertius was 
derived from A and that F (fourteenth century) 
comes from Petrarch’s manuscript. Hosius had in his 
first edition asserted that no manuscript of Propertius, 
except N, antedates the Renaissance, but after reading 
Professor Ullman’s article he borrowed A from Leyden 
and studied it for several months. He now agrees 
with Ullman that A antedates the Renaissance, al- 
though he would not date it earlier than 1300, a date in 
support of which he cites the opinions of Chroust and 
R. Buerger. He also accepts Ullman’s views of the re- 
lationship of A and F and adds evidence on this point 
to that adduced by Ullman. Thus the relationships 
of the manuscripts are becoming simplified, for, if 
Ullman and Hosius are correct, F has value only where 
A’s text, which is fragmentary, is lost, i. e. from 2.1.64 
on. Furthermore, if additional investigation should 
prove, as seems not improbable, that D V are valueless, 
the stemma would be greatly simplified, since the text 
would depend upon only four manuscripts, N A F L, 
the last two supplementing A’s deficiency. 

Hosius concludes his supplementum with a brief list 
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of recent dissertations and articles on the language of 
Propertius and two passages from Fulgentius which 
may contain hitherto unnoticed fragments of the poet. 
In this new edition Hosius has made the best re- 
vision possible amid the confused conditions which 
have prevailed in the publishing business in Germany. 
The net improvement is not great, but it is encouraging. 
In conclusion, it may be added that the book is an 
excellent example of the possibilities of the anastatic 
process; the text is clear and to the unassisted eye is 
hardly distinguishable from the imprint of real type. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE ARTHUR L, WHEELER 


The Pageant of Greece. Edited by R. W. Livingstone. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch (1923). 
Pp. xi+436. $2.75. 

Mr. R. W. Livingstone, author of a good book 
The Greek Genius and its Meaning to Us, and editor of 
a valuable work, The Legacy of Greece, places us further 
in his debt with this volume, The Pageant of Greece. 
The book (v) ‘‘. . . is intended for those who know no 
Greek, but wish to form some idea of its great writers 
and of what they wrote. . . . It consists of selections 
from the greatest Greek writers, with such a sketch of 
their lives and works as may give an idea of what they 
were and did. 

But it is not a mere anthology of selections. I have 
tried, as far as possible, to piece the passages together 
in a continuous whole, and, further, to trace the growth 
of Greek literature, and indicate the historical back- 
ground in which it is set’. 

After an Introduction (1-16) Mr. Livingstone de- 
votes pages 17—78 to Homer, evenly divided between 
the lliad and the Odyssey, the former in the prose 
version of Lang, Leaf, and Myers, the latter in the verse 
translation of Mackail. I must confess that to my 
taste the rhyming pentameters of Mr. Mackail fail to 
reproduce the dignity and the sonorousness of the Odys- 
sey. It may bé remarked in passing that Mr. Living- 
stone seems quite unmoved by the Unitarians, as he 
tells the reader (47), ‘‘On the grounds of small differ- 
ences of style, theology, geographical knowledge, and 
general atmosphere, the Odyssey is generally dated one 
or two generations later than the J/iad and ascribed to 
a different author’. Pages 79-95 are given to the 
Lyric Poets, in particular to Pindar. Next follow 
Tragedy (96-128); Comedy, in the translations of 
Murray and Rogers (129-158), Herodotus (159-198), 
in the translation of Godley; Thucydides (Jowett’s 
version: 199-241); and Xenophon (242-250). Over a 
hundred pages are assigned to Philosophy: The Soph- 
ists and Socrates (251-282); Plato (283-318); and 
Aristotle (319-357). Demosthenes alone of the Orators 
is illustrated (358-366). The latter portion of the 
volume comprises Theocritus and the Epigrammatists 
(367-394); Plutarch (395-406); and Science (407-436). 

It is not to be expected, of course, that any two lovers 
of Greek literature will agree as to the inclusions and 
the omissions in a book of this character. In my 

inion it is regrettable that Hesiod is entirely omitted; 
that the lyric poets are comparatively slighted (although 
it is true, as the Editor says, that lyric poetry is 
notoriously untranslatable); that the passages from 
the tragic poets are so slight; and that Demosthenes 
only of the Orators is included. The most cruel omis- 
sion is that of Lucian, a silence which is to be explained, 

probably, by the Editor's statement in the Preface (vi) 

that ‘“‘Want of space has prevented me from doing 


justice to later authors, who may be dealt with in a 
second volume”. 

Mr. Livingstone is to be congratulated for this 
admirable work. The volume will be of assistance to 
students and teachers of Greek literature in English 


translation. 
LatRue VAN Hook 
BARNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA’ UNIVERSITY 


The Case-Construction After the Comparative in 
Pliny’s Letters. By Gifford Foster Clark. Smith 
College Classical Studies, No. III (June, 1922). 
Pp. vili+26. 

In his Preface, Mr. Clark announces that his paper is 
intended as a supplement to Dr. K. P. R. Neville’s 
study of the same subject for authors of the Republican 
period (The Case-Constructions After the Comparative 
in Latin, Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, XV, 
1901. Pp. 87). He follows Dr. Neville’s classification 
and plan very closely, making comparison at every 
point very easy. In most of the categories he finds 
Pliny in substantial agreement with the usage of the 
earlier period. Pliny’s divergence from that earlier 
usage he indicates in these closing words: 

“But, whereas in the Republican Period, the influence 
of modifiers is strong enough to keep the guam-construc- 
tion in most cases, the usage in Pliny is decidedly in 
favor of the ablative in spite of the modifying element; 
and where quam or the ablative was used indifferently 
in Republican Literature, Pliny uses the ablative in 
the majority of cases. The tendency, therefore, as 
exemplified in Pliny’s Letters, seems to be toward a 
more extensive use of the ablative of comparison”. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA H. C. NuttTInGc 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 

The 173rd meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held on Friday evening, March 14, with 
thirty-five members present. In a paper entitled A 
Latin Gulliver, Professor Andrew R. Anderson, of the 
University of Utah, discussed Ludvig Holberg, of the 
University of Copenhagen, and his curious work, Iter 
Subterraneum. 

After a brief account of Holberg and his voluminous 
writings both in Danish and in Latin, Dr. Anderson 
discussed the Iter Subterraneum in some detail, with an 
account of the marvellous adventures of its hero, Niels 
Klim, and a study of Holberg’s probable sources, apart 
from his own ultra-vivid imagination, and of his in- 
fluence upon subsequent works dealing with the im- 
possible in adventures of travel. 

The 174th meeting, and the final meeting of 1923- 
1924, was held on Friday evening, April 4. A compli- 
mentary dinner was given in honor of the guest of the 
occasion, Professor Tenney Frank, of The Johns 
Hopkins University. At a brief business meeting 
preceding the dinner the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Dr. Wilton W. Blanké, 
of the Southern High School for Boys; Vice-President, 
Professor Dean P. Lockwood, of Haverford College; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. B. W. Mitchell, of the Central 
High School. 

Professor Frank discussed Some Recent Theories of 
Rome’s Decline, a field in which he is conspicuously a 
master. He quoted a number of theories, criticised 
them, and stated the objections toeach. His conclusion 
was that no one theory could account for the downfall 
of Rome, which must have been due to many and 
complex causes. 

B. W. Secretary 
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